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brought against him, but before they could be
investigated both Gloucester and Beaufort died
(1447). The character of the two parties was now
greatly changed. The leadership of the opposition
passed to Richard, Duke of York, the representative
of the Mortimer family and heir to the throne ; while
the government relied upon the Beau forts, headed by
the Duke of Somerset, and the new nobility, repre-
sented by Suffolk. In fact, the parties of the Wars
of the Roses were definitely formed, and the character
of each may be sketched at this point. The strength
of the Lancastrians lay in the North and West, where
they could reckon upon the Percies, the Beauforts,
and the Ormonds. They were also supported by the
branches of the royal house, the Duke of Buckingham
and the Earl of Stafford, and by the Church. The
Yorkists relied upon the families of Neville and
Mowbray. The former house included the earls of
Warwick, Salisbury, and Westmoreland ; and they
joined the opposition partly because the Duke of
York had married a Neville, partly because they
were hereditary enemies of the Percies. The
Mowbrays were descendants of the rival of
Henry IV., and were represented by the Duke of
Norfolk. It was in the South and Midlands that the
strength of the Yorkists lay, and as they stood
forward as the champions of reform, they enjoyed
the support of the towns. But the real cause of
the quarrel was dynastic rivalry. The Lancastrians
inherited the enmities of Richard II., and the
Yorkists were the successors of the Lords Appellant.
Whatever might be the ostensible policy of either